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For Friends’ Review. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 307.) 


During one of the intervals of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, W. Allen attended a meeting of an association 
of Friends for the distribution of tracts, in which 
it appeared that within the preceding year more 
than twenty-four thousand tracts had been distri- 

Notice was taken in a preceding number, of | buted in various parts of Ireland, by the agents 
W. Allen’s visit to the Waldenses, and of his | and auxiliaries of the association. 
efforts in their behalf with the Emperor of Rus-|_ After the Yearly Meeting was Overt, W. Allen 
sia. It may be interesting to our readers to joined with a number of other Friends, in the 
learn that he was not the only Englishman who | serious consideration of the condition of a class 
took an active interest in the welfare and im-| who are often overlooked and neglected in that 
provement of those people. ; We find that six | country as well as in ours. ae 
or seven years after the visit above mentioned,| A number of persons were then residing in 
Colonel Beckworth, of London, commenced a| the province of Ulster, who had become sepa- 
series of labours for the promotion of educa- | rated from the Society of Friends, or were de- 
tion in that country. Whether he was stimu-|scended from those who had been thus sepa- 
lated to these exertions by the previous labours | rated ; and as they were not united with any 
of W. Allen, does not appear. But during seve- | other religious community, they were much cut 
ral years he spent considerable time among off from the care and oversight of Christian 
them, promoting this benevolent object in various | Society, and the education of their children was 
ways. We may judge of the low state of edu- greatly neglected. ‘The sympathy of Friends 
cation there and the poverty of the people, from | with these outcasts of society, had been awa- 
the fact, that when he first went among them, kened several years previously, partly, if not 
many of the schools, such as they had, were | chiefly, by the labours ol Jonathan Backhouse 
kept in stables on account of the warmth. But | and his wife ; in consequence of which consi- 
he managed, partly by stimulating the charity | derable information was elicited, and produced 
of others, and partly by expenditures of his own, | to the body which convened on the occasion. 
tv provide a number of school-houses, and thus | A subscription was raised for their assistance, 
greatly to increase the cleanliness and comfort of and the fund intrusted sto the care of a committee. 
the pupils. He spent three or four hundred | A plan of a school of industry was suggested, 
pounds sterling a year, in the maintenance of; and a lively interest excited, in which Friends 
schools, the clo.hing of the children, the prepa-| generally participated, in behalf of these poor 
ration of books, and the assistance of widows. | people. What share was taken in these pro- 
Though fom his tide he appears to have been | ceedings by the subject of this review, does not 
2 military man, his labours among the Wal-| appear from the narrative ; but we cannot doubt 
denses were strongly marked with the charac- that his ardent mind and extensive experience — 
teristics of Christianity. must have added essentially to the interest of 

In the fourth month, 1834, William Allen} the meeting. ee 
attenJed the Yearly Meeting at Dublin, in which In the brief narrative of this journey, we 
he gratefully ackuowledged that he was assisted find evidence of a practice, which appears to 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, to proclaim | have been habitual and systematic with this 
the glad tidings of the gospel; and he was fur-| Friend, whether at home or abroad. When he 
nished with a satisfactory evidence that he was| fell in company with persons of liberal minds or 
in his pzoper place. His mind, as usual, was | ample estate, he turned the conversation upon 
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the means of promoting education, or improving 








to increase the virtue and happiness of our race, 
evidently constituted the business and pleasure 
of his life. | 
About this time we find a notice of the receipt 
of cotton from Africa, the seed of which had 
been sent from England. ‘This cotton appears 
to have been raised at the colonies of Sierra 
Leone andGambia. It had long been an object 
with the opponents of slavery, to encourage the 
natives of Africa to trade in the natural produc- 
tions of the soil, as one method of aoe 
can scarcely be appreciated by any but those 
who have had similar experience. His wife, | 
who had been for some time in a delicate state | 
of health, became suddenly very ill, and soon 
appeared to lose all consciousness of what was 
passing around her. In this condition she con- 
tinued two or three days, and then passed quietly 
away. ‘To her worth and religious dedication, 
her bereaved husband bears an emphatic testi- | 
mony; and while his memoirs furnish ample | 
evidence of the keenness with which this stroke | 











serve a spirit of improvement manifesting ;,,.., 
in various directions. ‘Thus, roads are },,.. 
formed through districts, which, for wa, - 
access, were placed beyond the protec: 
the laws; bogs are being drained; Cultivated 
fields are creeping up the sides of the moyy ns 
which were before almost unproductive of om 
for man; benevolent individuals and coe, rm 
are actively engaged in promoting instry 
and encouraging industry; commerce js rapidly 

increasing ; light and knowledge are spreadine - 

and, in proportion as they prevail, we may ri 

fidently expect that superstition and ignorano, 

will cease to exist. While, however, the Lainie 

proprietors of the soil are adding to their rey. 
nues, through the improvement of their estytp< 

the persons and cabins of the great mass of ;}, 
people, still exhibit a specimen of dirt, rags, ay 
wretchedness, not to be equalled in any othe; 
country in Europe ; but we are consoled in ob 
serving, that public attention is powerfully exejted 
in the consideration of what can be done to arp- 
liorate the condition of the peasantry of Ireland,” 

The miseries of this country are complicated, 
“They may, with justice, be, in some degree, 
referred to the want of suitable education, and 
consequent gross ignorance—to the want of , 
fair opportunity for the exercise of honest in- 
dustry—to ecclesiastical oppression of one sort 
or other—to a blind subserviency to the priests, 
and, above all,—to the immoderate use of whis- 
key. This occasions the jails to be filled, and 
is the most frequent cause of the murders and 
catalogue of crimes, which have so long disgraced 
many parts of that unhappy land.” 

In the 2d month, 1840, William Allen lef 
home on a visit to the continent of Europe. In 
his progress from Ostend to Ghent, he had the 
satisfaction to observe a great number of cottages 
scattered along the road, each of them having a 
small portion of land attached, upon a plan very 
similar to the one which he had been labouring 
to encourage and premote, in his own and other 
countries. ‘These farms contained from five to 
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them from the traffic in the persons of their 

countrymen; and on this point, W. Allen in- 

forms us, he had been labouring for upwards of 

thirty years. Some opposition to the trade with 

Africa was early made by the agents of the 

was felt, they also prove the depth of his resigna- | twelve acres, and on them the occupants, by 

tion, and the strength of his dependence upon | industry and frugality, were obtaining a comiort- 

the never failing Supporter of his children and | able support. It may be recollected that he had 

people. | published, and extensively circulated, a tract, 
In the summer of 1836, W. Allen paid a visit | under the title of “ Colonies at home,” in which 














North Carolina slaveholders, who were desirous 
of monopolizing the traffic in such articles them- 
selves. As a measure favourable to the encou- 
to several parts of Ireland, particularly the | 
south and west. The principal object in view, | 
was to obtain an insight into the moral and social | 


a plan of this kind for preventing or relieving the 
distresses of the agricultural labourers, was re- 
commended; but we are not informed whether 





















































in some other way, the condition of the lower 
classes of the community. To do good, and | 
ragement of free labour in preference to that 
of slaves, our friend felt himself bound to use his 
influence with the members of the government 
to facilitate the admission of African products. 
In one of his letters he expressed a belief that the 
system of slavery in the United States could not 
be supported if they had no vent for their cotton. 
Hence he was anxious to procure a supply of that 
article through the instrumentality of freemen. 
In the summer of 1835, William Allen was 
again subjected to a trial, the depth of which 
condition of the peasantry, and the agricultural | these improvements were owing to his exertions 
resources of the country. or not. In Belgium he visited the prisons an( 
Afier spending abeut a month in this journey, | manufactories, held several religious meetings, 
he observes: “I was renewedly thankful in| and laboured with his accustomed assiduity t 
having been preserved through this journey,| promote the physical and spiritual improvemen' 
with nothing to regret on looking back, and| of the people among whom he was travelling. 
having very fully accomplished every object that| In the prison at Ghent he found one old men 
I had in view. ‘The lamentable effects of igno-! who had been there sixty years. He had once 
rance, idleness and vice, consequent upon a de-| been liberated, but afterwards returned, saying 
moralizing system, have been long deplored by | that all whom he had known were dead, and he 
every humane traveller; but it is cheering to ob- | was left alone in the world. 
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In this journey, W. Allen had the company of }engaged a superintendent to take the oversight, 
Flizabeth Fry and her brother, Samuel Gurney, purchased potatoes for seed, and gave allotments 
who heartily joined in his concern for the relief | to upwards of one hundred poor families, upon 
and elevation of the poor, and the improvement | certain conditions, in which the observance of 
of prisons. They visited the little companies of moral conduct, &c., was included. 
Friends at Minden and Pyrmont; attended their ‘The success of this plan has been, every year, 
meetings, and laboured to promote their temporal | more and more encouraging. The crops of po- 
and spiritual interests. rhe indications of re- | tatoes have usually been very abundant, and of 
ligious sensibility with which these labours of | excellent quality, partly in consequence of the 
love were received, might furnish a salutary inti- | care taken to provide good seed, and partly from 
mation to some others, who being more fre- | good spade cultivation, the superintendent seeing 
quently favoured with the visits of gospel mes- | that the plans laid down were attended to. Im- 
sengers, are liable to regard them with too little | provement has been perceptible in the health 
respect. and moral conduct of the families, and being re- 
At Berlin a large company was convened at | lieved from the pressure of abject poverty, the 
their hotel, among whom were many of the no- | tone of their minds is raised, and they are more 
bility, to whom our friends explained the leading | fitted to fulfil the duties of life.” 
objects which had claimed the attention of the| Near Dusseldorf W. Allen visited an interest- 
philanthropists in England, and solicited their | ing institution under the care of Count von der 
co-operation in similar labours. Among these | Recke, of which the subsequent account is given: 
were the improvemént of prison discipline, and “'The Count is descended from a noble family, 
the influence which the Prussians might exercise | which was possessed of many large estates prior 
in the extinction of slavery. W. Allen observes, | to the wars of Napoleon Bonaparte: most of 
«[t was obvious, in the course of the evening, | these estates fell a prey to the conqueror. Soon 
that the truths delivered frequently found en- | after the peace, many fatherless and destitute 
trance into many hearts, and, in closing the | children were found upon the roads, begging 
meeting, I felt that we had great reason to be \or stealing: these poor out-casts strongly ex- 
thankful for the opportunity. ‘Thus we have to | cited the compassion of this generous youth ; 
set up another Ebenezer.”’ and to some of them he afforded an asylum in 
At Berlin they met with another exemplifica- | his own house, and boarded and educated them 
tion of the advantages resulting from a plan simi- | himself. ‘The comfort and pleasure resulting 
lar to W. Allen’s colonies at home, of which | from these deeds of mercy, and the increasing 
the following account was given by its principal | number of these pitiable objects, induced him to 
promoter : found a little establishment for their education, 
“There are at Berlin, as in other populous | near his paternal castle at Overdyk, not far from 
towns, poor widows, whose resources are in- | Elberfeld, about the year 1817; and this is 
sufficient to supply their daily necessities; there | thought to have been the first asylum for desti- 
are also many poor artisans, similarly circum- | tute children on the Continent. Some years 
stanced, whose earnings are much reduced, in | afterwards, these philanthopic feelings continu- 


consequence of the changes of fashion in the |ally increasing, he adopted the resolution of 


articles they manufacture. ‘The number of these | making it the chief object of his life to relieve 
has latterly much increased, and their sufferings | the distressed and instruct the ignorant; and the 
in winter, when the price of provisions is high, | whole of his noble family, who had themselves 
and wages are low, are often very great: indeed | felt the distress of the war, encouraged him in 
they are rarely able, by their utmost exertions, to | it. He instituted a socicty which he called 
procure even sufficient potatoes for their families, |‘ Menschenfreunde,’ or ‘Friend of Man,’ and 
and are thus compelled, by the claims of hunger, | purchased the large estate, called Dusselthal 
to become paupers. Abbey, in the year 1822. Here he took in a 

“The miserable circumstances of these poor | number of poor, destitute, and even some crimi- 
people much affected some benevolent individuals | nal children. It appears, from the information 
at Berlin, who considered in what manner relief | we have received, that for several years this 
could be most effectually afforded. ‘The idea | establishment proceeded on a very extensive 
at length arose, that the most effectual means of | scale: in its fourth year two hundred and thirty- 
improving their condition, would be to furnish | six persons were boarded there every day, and 
them with a small quantity of land, to cultivate | the buildings were increased. Although very 
potatoes for themselves ; a little employment in | considerable gifts were received, the out-goings 
the open air being very conducive to the health | exceeded the income, and debts were incurred. 
of those much confined to close rooms; and it|A concern of this magnitude appears almost too 
might also be the means of employing the differ- | much to rest upon an individual, unassisted by 
ent members of the family. In order to carry |any committee. His excellent wife, however, 
these views into effect, a society was formed at | the mother of eight children, is a powerful sup- 

tlin, and a small sum of money collected-; | port, and his unmarried sister and brother, and 
these true friends of the poor hired some land,!a few female christian friends, who, from the 
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of the Count and Countess, reside with them, 
cheerfully aid their plans, and, in great measure, 
supply the place of a committee. A remarkable 
spirit of christian philanthropy seems to pervade 
the whole family. The devotedness and self- 
denial of the dear Count and his estimable wife, 
are very remarkable. Though brought up in 
affluence in their younger years, they submit to 
live, with their own eight children, and a few 
faithful friends, under the same roof with one 


hundred and twelve destituie children,* subject 


to be called upon almost every hour of the day 


to attend to some details of the establishment, or 


to inquiries connected with it. The children 
receive sufficient school instruction, and, above 
all, have much religious care extended to them,— 
great pains being taken to lead them to a know- 
ledge of their God and Saviour. The pleasing 
proofs of a grateful affection, evinced by many 
of those who have been brought up im this esta- 


blishment, have cheered the Count and Countess | 


ia their arduous labours. 
he says, ‘Great are our ‘wants: sometimes 
greater than our faith; therefore, I hold up one 


of my hands to the Father in Heaven, without | 


whose notice not a sparrow falls to the ground, 
and I stretch out my other to you, dear christian 
friends, who may have received much of the 
goods of this life—a talent to be employed in 
the cause of the kingdom of God, for your as- 
sistance in feeding the hungry, clothing the 


naked, and instructing those who are ignorant of 


their duties to God and to man.’”’ 
In the 5th month, the company arrived in 
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attraction of the conduct, character, and object| charity. The compassion of Hofim 


In one of his reports | 





children, 


awakened by the exposed situation of 
who at so early an age were trained to gain 
| subsistence by begging, considering that they 
| would probably, by little and little, become 
and thieves: and he thought, if he were ;i¢) 
° | 
enough, he would build a house for desiiyy 
| children, where they should be lodged ang 
boarded, receive school instruction, and be traineg 
up in industry ; but this was not in his power 
‘The company conversed for some time upon the 
subject, and, on rising from table, one of the 
guests went up to him and gave him a twenty. 
| 
| 


id lets 


four kreutzer piece,* saying, ‘ Do not abandon 
the idea of building a house for destitute childrey,’ 
The same year Hoffman had a notice printed, ip 
which he first showed the blessing that had 4). 
tended the establishment of Count Von der 
Recke’s Institution, and then expressed the 
wishes of himself and his friends, that a similar 
one should be formed in the neighbourhood of 
| Kornthal; in which poor, destitute, and orphan 
children, or children of worthless parents, might 
be boarded, clothed, and educated, either gratui. 
_tously, or fora very small sum. The parties ex- 
pressed their desire to know the will of God in 
_this matter, and wished to ascertain whether 
_ the needful support would be obtained from be. 
_nevolent individuals, who were friendly to the 
cause. ‘They soon received very encouraging 
| letters, with assurances of support, and the in- 
| stitution at Beuggen was mentioned as a cheering 
example of success. 
| "Towards the middle of the year 1823, 
Hoffman announced that the proposed building 


England, afier an absence of ten or eleven weeks. | was about to be commenced, and solicited funds 

‘Though William Allen had now reached what) in aid of the underiaking. Contributions ac- 
was formerly deemed the usual limit of human | cordingly flowed in from all quarters, both far 
life, his concern for the impros ement of the poorer | and near, and stones, wood, and labour were 
classes did not permit him to remain long at) freely offered. ‘The King subscribed liberally, 
home: for we find him in the summer of the | and in a few months, half the house was opened 
same year travelling through some parts of Ire-| for the reception of the children, ten of whom 





land, witha view of promoting agricultural plans 
for the labouring poor. With his labours in their 
cause, he appears to have felt satisfied. 

Shortly afier his return from Ireland, W. 
Allen left tome on a visit to the continent, which 
proved his final one. 
limits will not admit of any particular account. 
There is one circumstance, however, which 
came under his notice, which appears too inter- 
esting to be passed over in silence. In the 
neiylbourl.ood of Siuugard he visited an es- 
talli hment, under the care cf a man named 
Hoffman, of which the subsequent account is 
given. 

«One firsi-day afternoon, in the year 1822, 
seve.al guests were dining with Hoffman, when 
a litle boy, between five and six years of age, 
came from a neighbouring district to ask for 


*'l he number is now increased to one hundred and 
ixty. 


But of this journey our | 


| were first admitted, but the number was soon in- 
creased, and in the summer of 1825, when the 
second half was completed, it amounted to fifly- 
, seven. ‘The following year the report bears a 
| mest satislactory testimony to the improvement 
of the children, in many of whom, it is stated, 
‘a joyful change had taken place.” During the 
last fourteen years, the average number at Korn- 
thal has been about seventy: the plan o! em- 
ployirg them in manual labour answers well; 
and the healthiness of their occupation, as well 
/as of their situation and manner of living, 
is proved from the fact, that, during this period, 
notwithstanding many, when they first came, 
were, through neglect, weakly or diseased, there 
have only been two deaths in the instituticn.” 
At ihe close of the year 1840, he remarks :— 
“This year I have spent five months on the 
continent, and travelled about five thousand miles, 





*Valued at twenty-two cents. 
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by sea and land, and I have gratefully to acknow- 
jedge the goodness of our Almighty Preserver, 
who supported me and kept my spirits from ut- 
erly sinking in low seasons. ‘Though sometimes 
{am afraid to call myself the Lord’s servant, 
and am almost ready to wonder that I should 
feel peace in attempting publicly to advocate His 
blessed cause, yet I may acknowledge that 
through the influence of His Holy Spirit, He 
has, at some favoured seasons, enabled me to 
reach His everlasting gospel to my own humbling 
admiration. 

«0, [have very distinctly felt that the power 
and ability were solely from Him, and that no 
merit attaches to my poor self. ‘Io Him be all 
the praise of his own work !”’ 

The remaining portion of his life was spent, 
as most of the preceding had been, in active ex- 
ertions to increase the happiness of his fellow- 
men, and fulfil his allotted duties in the militant 
church. On the 30th of 12th month, 1843, after 
an illness of no great duration, he was quietly 
released from the conflicts of time. 

It is very possible that some of our readers, 
who have had the opportunity, either through 
the medium of this Review, or the much more 
extended narrative of his biography, to observe 
the ardour with which, during great part of his 
life, he pursued the acquisition of knowledge ; 
the facility with which he appeared to unite in 
the multiplied schemes that presented for re- 
lieving the wants of the poor; and the intimate 
intercourse which he maintained with men in the 
upper ranks of society, may be ready to suppose 
that he had in his composition too much of the 
courtier and man of the world, to be a humble 
and devoted follower of a meek and crucified 
Saviour. Yet the writer of this notice can 
bear his testimony to the belief, that a careful in- 
spection of his writings, with a just regard to 
their general import, must lead to the convic- 
tion, that his attainments in science, rectified and 
subdued as they were, only increased the depth 
of his reverence for the incomprehensible Author 
of nature ; that his intercourse with the great 
ones of the earth was employed solely to enlist 
their influence and power in the cause of re- 
ligion and humanity ; and that in his movements 
through life he was eminently careful to set his 
Divine Master at his right hand that he might 
hot sin against him. 





SPEAK THE TRUTH TO YOUR CHILDREN. 


Dr. B. was called to visit a sick boy, twelve 
years of age. As he entered the house, the 
mother took him aside, and told him she could 
not get her boy to take any medicine except she 
deceived him. “ Well then,” said Dr. B. “I 
shall not give him any.” He went to the boy, 
and, after an examination, said to him, “M 
litle man, you are very sick, and must take 
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some medicine. It will taste badly, and make 
you feel badly for a little while, and then I ex- 
pect it will make you feel better."". The doctor 
prepared the medicine, and the boy took it like 
aman, without any resistance ; and he would take 
from his mother anything that the physician had 
prescribed, but would take nothing else from her. 
She had so often deceived him, and told him 
“it was good,” when she gave medicines, that 
he would not trust to anything she said. But 
he saw at once that Dr. B. was telling him the 
truth, and he trusted him. He knew when he 
took the bitter draught just what to expect. 
This simple incident contains instruction of deep 
and solemn importance, deserving the careful 
consideration of every parent.—London Satur- 


day Journal. 
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MEMOIRS OF ELI WHITNEY, INVENTOR OF 
THE COTTON GIN. 

He was born at Westborough, Massachusetts, 
near the end of 1765. His father was a farmer, 
in the middle class of society. Indications of a 
mechanical genius were developed at an early 
age. His father had a workshop with a variety 
of tools, including a turning lathe, where young 
Whitney used to employ himself in the construc- 
tion of various pieces of mechanism, to the fre- 
quent astonishment of beholders. 

The structure of a watch greatly excited his 
curiosity, but as he was not permitted to ex- 
amine the interior of this admirable machine, he 
seized the opportunity which was afforded by 

| his father going to meeting on a First day morn- 
ing, and leaving him and his watch at home, not 
only to inspect its motions, but to take it entirely 
to pieces; and so dexterous was he, that he put 
the whole together so completely as to elude 
discovery, until he disclosed the circumstance 
himself several years afterwards. When fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, he used to employ a 
portion of the time which he could abstract from 
the labours of the farm, in the construction of 
knife blades and other articles, which exceeded 
the skill of the country artisans. 

| As he approached the period of manhood, he 
became anxious to procure a collegiate education, 
| but was unable to accomplish it until he was in 
his twenty-fourth year. ‘The cost was chiefly, 
if not wholly, defrayed by himself; partly by 
the profits of his mechanical skill, and a village 
school which he taught for a time previous to 
entering the college, and partly by the products 
of his industry after leaving it. 

During his residence at Yale College, one of 
the tutors mentioned in his hearing, an interest- 
ing philosophical experiment which he would 
gladly exhibit to his class, but that the apparatus 
was out of order, and must be sent abroad to be 
repaired; when he offered to undertake the 

| task himself, and actually performed it, to the 
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entire satisfaction of the Faculty of the College. 
At the end of about three years, E. Whitney 
obtained his diploma, and soon afterwards made 
an engagement as a private tutor in a family in 
Georgia. On his voyage to the South he had 
the company of the widow of General Greene, 
who was returning to her residence near Savan- 
nah. As he had recently passed through the 
small pox, and was not entirely recovered, she 
invited him to take up his residence with her, 
till his health was restored. As a requital for 
this hospitality, he procured the virus, inoculated 
all the servants of the household, more than fifty 
in number, and had the satisfaction to see them 
pass safely through the disease.* 

Upon his arrival in Georgia, he was informed 
that the man in whose service he was engaged, 
had employed another tutor, and he was conse- 
quently left without resources, in a strange land, 
and with no other friends than those whom he 
found in the family of the widow Greene. She, 
however, encouraged him to undertake the study 
of law, and to make her house his home. This 
offer was accepted, and his legal studies com- 
menced; but a circumstance, trivial in itself, 
soon brought his mechanical skill into view, and 
gave a new direction to his pursuits. 

The widow was engaged in a piece of em- 
broidery, in which she used a frame, called a 
tambour; but which she found badly constructed, 
and apt to tear the delicate threads of her work. 
Eli Whitney, hearing her complaint, set to work, 
aud speedily produced a tambour frame, upon a 
plan entirely new, which she and her family 
regarded as a remarkable proof of ingenuity. 

Not long after this event, a large party, com- 
posed chiefly of officers who had served under 
General Greene, met at the residence of his 
widow; when the conversation turning upon 
the state of agriculture among them, some of the 
company expressed great regret that there were 
no means of separating the seed from the wool 
of the green seed cotton. Jt was observed that 
the lands which were unsuitable for rice would 
yield large crops of cotton, but until ingenuity 
could devise some machine which would greatly 
facilitate the process of cleaning, it was in vain 
to think of raising cotton for the market. Sepa- 
rating one pound of the clean staple from the 
seed, was considered a day’s work for a woman, 
and probably a man would do very little if any 
more. ‘This business was usually performed in 
the evening, after the labours of the field were 
over, when the slaves of all ages, and both sexes, 
were collected in circles, under the eye of an 
overseer. We may then readily conceive that a 
company of tired and sleepy negroes would 
make dull work of it. 





*Our narrative gives no information respecting the 
condition of these servants. Their number, and the 
facility with which they were intrusted to the charge 
of such a neophite in medical science, suggests an 
apprehension that most of them were slaves. 
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While the men were conversi 
ject, the widow Greene remarked, 
my friend, Mr. Whitney, he can make ».. 
thing.’’ She then conducted them to the io 
where her tambour frame and some other sp, ; 
mens of his ingenuity were to be seine ~" 
subsequently introduced them to Whitney hip 

. d l- 
self, and recommended him to their notice ang 
friendship. He modestly disclaimed all pr. 
tensions to mechanical genius; and when {hey 
explained their object, he replied that he hs: 
never seen either cotton or cotton seed jy his 
life. But his attention was arrested to the sy). 
ject; andas the season was past when cotton jy 
the seed was readily found, he went to Savannah 
and searched among the boats and warehouses 
till he found a small parcel, which he carrie: 
home. 

The widow Greene, either previous to this 
time or not long afterwards, became the wif 
of Phineas Miller, a native of Connecticui, 
and.a graduate of Yale College. To this 
man Whitney disclosed his intentions, and a 
work-shop was assigned him, to which none 
but his patrons, Miller and his wife, were ad- 
mitted. Employing such rude materials as a 
Georgia farm could supply, he made the requi- 
site tools and drew his own wire, of which the 
teeth of the first gins were composed ; an article 
not then to be found in the market of Savannah. 
In the course of the winter, he proceeded so far 
in the machine that very little doubt was enter- 
tained of ultimate success. 

As nothing but a ready method of clearing 
the fibre from its seed was wanting to render 
the cultivation of cotton a source of great emolu- 
ment to the planters of Georgia, a number o/ 
men from various parts of the state were invited 
to see the new machine and witness its perform- 
ance. Weare not clearly inforined what quan- 
tity was cleaned in a day by the gin first exhi- 
bited ; but we find it stated in a letter to President 
Jefferson, written in the autumn of that year, 
that fifty pounds of clean cotton was the stated 
task of a negro for one day. Hence, it appears 
that about fifty times as much green seed cotton 
could be cleaned with the gin, as without it. 

The importance of the invention was quickly 
perceived, and the inventor was urged to secure 
the profits of his ingenuity by a patent; but he 
was aware of the difficulty which was likely to 
attend an attempt to enforce the patent law, I 
case the machine should answer their expecta- 
tions; and he therefore inelined to pursue his 
legal studies, as a more probable means of pro- 
fitable employment. But his friend, P. Miller, 
proposing to join in the enterprize, a partner 
ship was formed, under the firm of Miller and 
Whitney, in which it was agreed that the for- 
raer should defray the expenses of maturing the 
invention till the patent was obtained ; and that 
the profits afierwards derived from the sale and 
use of the gin, should be equally divided between 
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them. The article of their agreement was dated | estimated at three millions of pounds ; which, in 
May 27; 1793. 1800, was reported at thirty-five millions; in 
: The means adopted to give notoriety to this | 1810, at eighty-five millions; in 1820, at one 
‘avention, produced their natural effect, and | hundred and sixty millions; in 1830, at three 
multitudes soon came from all parts of the State | hundred and fifty millions, and, in 1840, at 
o see the machine ; but it was not judged pru- | 790,479,257 pounds. 
jent to gratify their curiosity till the patent was| The importance of the invention, and the 
secured. Yet so determined were some of the | facilities which it offered to the acquisition of 
pulace, that, during the night, they broke open | wealth, might be supposed likely to unite the 
the building which contained the machine, and | planters of the cotton-growing States in a simul- 
carried itaway. ‘This piece of larceny, though | taneous effort to reward the inventor by a liberal 
attributed to the populace, was probably coun-| share of the profits which they were deriving 
tenanced by some persons of property; for, we| from his ingenuity. ‘The fact, however, was 
are informed, that, before Whitney could com-/| directly the reverse. Several gins, as already 
lete his model and obtain a patent, a number of | mentioned, were surreptitiously introduced, be- 
machines were in successful operation, construct-| fore Miller and Whitney had obtained their 
ed with some slight deviations from the original, | patent; and the impossibility of meeting the de- 
with a hope of evading the penalty for violating | mand, by machines constructed under the direc- 
the patent right. tion of the inventor, naturally led the planters to 
Immediately after the formation of the part-| resort to indirect and unlawful means of availing 
nership, Eli Whitney repaired to Connecticut, | themselves of the invention. Besides, it was 
with a view of completing his machine, and | readily perceived that if the patentees were allow- 
commencing the manufacture of a supply to be | ed to monopolize the entire business of cleaning 
shipped to Georgia. It is probable that work-| the cotton raised in the United States, an enor- 
men of the requisite skill could not be obtained | mous profit must be the result. The condition 
in the slaveholding State of Georgia. of Whitney forcibly recalls the case of Columbus. 
The plan upon which Miller and Whitney | In both instances, the magnitude and importance 
agreed was evidently injudicious. ‘They pro-| of the discovery, made the share of the profits 
posed to erect cotton gins in all parts of the} which they claimed, though the fruit of their 
State, and monopolize the entire business of | own skill and perseverance, appear unreasonable 
cleaning the cotton of its seed. Their demand | and extravagant. In the case of the cotton gin, 
was one-third of the cotton which passed through | an extensive interest was combined in the effort 
their machine; and, as the price of the article | to defeat the claims of the patentees; and the 
was then from 25 to 33 cents a pound, a heavy | numbers thus interested, served not only to give 
profit was anticipated. But after it was known | efficiency to the attempt, but to add the appear- 
that, by means of a machine, fifty pounds could | ance of respectability to a measure, disgraceful 
be daily cleaned of the seed by asingle labourer, | in itself, and which, if undertaken by a few, 
it was not to be expected that the planters would | would probably have brought upon its authors 
consent to have their cotton picked by hand. | the obloquy it deserved. 
Hence the demand for gins became excessively} The invention of the cotton gin suggests 
urgent, and the construction of an adequate sup-| another parallel to the discoveries of Columbus. 
ply required both time and an amount of capital | The African slave trade, though it had a feeble 
which the proprietors could not command. | existence prior to the voyages of the Genoese 
Money could be borrowed only at an exorbitant | navigator, received a new and powerful impetus 
interest—their first loan of $2,000 being taken | from those momentous discoveries. So negro 
ata premium of five per cent., beyond the legal | slavery existed in the United States long before 
interest, But, at a subsequent period, they paid | the cotton gin was brought into use, yet, at the 
five or six per cent. a month, time of its invention, the market was glutted 
It has been stated above, that fifty pounds of} with all those articles which were suited to the 
cotton were cleaned in a day, by a single la-| soil and climate of Georgia, and it was difficult 
bourer, with Whitney’s gin. This, however, | to find profitable employment for the slaves. 
was the performance when the machine was} Under these circumstances, slavery must have 
impelled by muscular force; for, a few years | languished, and the pecuniary value of slaves 
afterwards, we find it asserted, that the gin, when| have been low. And experience sufficiently 
adapted to water power, enabled one man to ac-| proves, that, when the price of slaves is low, 
complish the work of a thousand. emancipations become frequent. But the in- 
The introduction of this remarkable machine | vention of the cotton gin, by opening a new 
gave an impetus to the cultivation of cotton, | source of profit from the labour of slaves, en- 
which quickly changed, to a considerable ex-| hanced their value, and gave an impulse to the 
tent, the agriculture of Georgia, and several of| traffic in their persons from the exhausted slave 
the neighbouring States. ‘To form some esti-| States of the north, to those further south and 
mate of this change, it may be noted that, in| west, which continues to the present day. 
1792, the cotton raised in the United States was| Happily for the cause of humanity, the States 
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north of Mason and Dixon’s line had advanced 
too far in the work of emancipation to be arrest- 
ed by the opening of a southern market. ‘There 
is, however, reason to apprehend, that the in- 
vention of Whitney has postponed for a century, 
the abolition of slavery in the United States. 
Stull, we have the consolation to know that cot- 
ton can be cultivated, and gins can be managed 
by freemen as well as by slaves. Considerable 
quantities are now brought into the market 
without the aid of slave labour; and, with pro- 
per encouragement, the quantity might unques- 
tionably be greatly increased. 
This unhappy result from the invention of 
Whitney ought not to be imputed to him. His 
ingenuity was employed in the construction of 
an important machine. ‘The pernicious conse- 
quences arose from a vicious system previously 

established. 
(To be continued.) 





Consider how few things are worthy of anger, 
and thou wilt wonder that any but fools should 
be wroth. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 12, 1848. 








The brief notice which we insert in our present 
number, respecting the proceedings in the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, furnishes a melancholy illustra- 
tion of the unrighteous and illiberal prejudice which 
is indulged in regard to the coloured race. Thata 
man, the bona fide proprietor of real estate, which it 
is presumable he had bought and paid for, should 
be excluded from the state,and that by the de- 
cision of a legislative assembly, merely because he 
was guilty of a skin not coloured like our own, ex- 
poses, in a striking light, the propensity of the 
human mind to hate those whom we have injured. 
Numerous as these people now are, policy no less 
than humanity admonishes to conciliate their 
friendship: but it may be acknowledged with 
shame and regret, that in the North as well as the 
South, they are often treated as if we desired to 
convert them into enemies. 


An Address on the lawfulness of war under the 
gospel dispensation, was issued by our brethren of 
New York, at their Meeting for Sufferings, in the 
early part of last month; a copy of which has been 
recently received at this office, and will be trans- 
ferred, at an early period, to the columns of the 
Review. The well known and long established 
doctrines, of Friends in relation to this subject, may 
be supposed to obviate the necessity of any further 
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bers are concerned. It may, however, be well : 
reflect that a new generation is constantly rising . 
occupy the place of the one which is going off ‘the 
stage, and that our young people are surroun,je, 
by influences which have a powerful tendency «, 
nourish the spirit of war. Hence, we can hardly 
be too vigilant in guarding them against these 4. 
lusive influences, and in presenting to their View 
the excellence and loveliness of the true Christis, 
spirit, which breathes glory to God in the highest 
on earth peace, and good will to man. | 

In this reasoning age, it is also desirable that th. 
enquiring minds of the rising generation should be 
presented with the unanswerable arguments, which 
are readily adduced in support of the pacific 
course. Thus it may be seen that the reign of the 
Prince of Peace is recommended to our acceptance, 
not only by its intrinsic excellence, but also by its 
entire consistency with the most profound ration. 
ality. The advocates of war, indeed, never meet 
the question fairly, even on the ground of argy. 
ment. Instead of supporting their conclusions by 
a reference to well known facts or established 
principles, we are usually plied with suppositions 
of their own assuming. We are told of the con- 
sequences which they suppose would arise in case 
a policy wholly pacific was invariably pursued. 
Though as professors of christianity, we acknow- 
ledge, as a general proposition, that the injunctions 
of our Divine Master are of universal obligation ; 
and that the promises of the gospel are yea and 
amen forever ; we are urged to trust for our safety 
to the arm of flesh and the policy of man, rather 
than to the protection which we may humbly but 
reasonably hope, from a steady adherence to the 
principles and doctrines in which we profess to 
believe. 


The memoir of E. Whitney, which we have 
abridged chiefly from the 2ist volume of Silliman’s 
Journal, furnishes a remarkable instance of the 
momentous result arising from the ingenuity of 
one man. Yet in this, as in most other cases of 
singular discoveries, it wasa link in the chain of 
events which arose out of the circumstances of the 
time and place. The agriculture of the South re- 
quired a machine of the kind. The necessity of 
the case called ingenuity into action, and the 
cotton gin was brought into existence. If Eli 
Whitney had died in his childhood, we can hardly 
doubt but the same thing, or something similar, 
would a little later have been accomplished by 
others. When science or art, attains a point which 
requires or prepares the way for an important ac- 
cession, some active genius springs forward and 
seizes the prize, which would soon have been 


iNlustration of it; so far at least as our own mem- | reached by the regular march of ordinary intellect . 
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_—At Friends’ Meeting House, Elm 
ee inh day the 30th of 12th month last, 
Cu «ates GORDON to ANNA H. Macy. 
at Friends’ Meeting House, Clear Spring: 

Fourth day the 26th ult., Owen Evans to Mar- 
es ANN, daughter of Rice Price. 

__. on the same day, at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Spiceland, Jesse Bon to DeLana STANLEY. 

All three of the above marriages were in Henry 
County, Indiana. 

_. at Friends’ Meeting House, West Union, 
Morgan County, Indiana, on Fifth day the 23d of 
y2th month last, Joun Carter to Eveanor, daugh- 
ver of Ira Hadley, all of West Union. 

at Friends’ Meeting, Cross Creek, near 
Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio, on Fifth day 
the 30th of 12th month last, JoserH PLUMMER to 
Mary S. FarquHar. 





Diep,—At his residence in Greenwich, Cumber- 
land County, New Jersey, on the 26th of last 
month, in the 46th year of his age, Moses Suep- 
parp, a valuable member, and overseer of Green- 
wich Monthly Meeting. 

—, at her residence in this.city, on Second 
day afternoon, the 7th inst., after an illness of a 
few days, Hannan ANN, daughter of David Whitall, 
of Woodbury, N. J., in the 25th year of her age. 

May the short, but useful life of this estimable 
young woman, incite survivors to a faithful per- 
formance of all their duties:—to work while it is 
called to-day, for truly no man knoweth when the 
night may oe upon him. Verily, no man hath 
power in the day of death; nor is there any dis- 
charge in that war. 


, at his residence near Spiceland, Indiana, 
on the Ist of the 11th month last, Aaron Hopson, 
in the 55th year of his age. 

—,on the 25th of the same month, in the 
twenty-ninth year of her age, Lypra: and on 
the 2d of last month, in the 24th year of her age, 
Anna, both daughters of the above named Aaron 
Hodson. 











From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


THE WASP FAMILY. 
(Concluded from page 314.) 


Such is the birth and development of this in- 
sect colony—a lesson to states, and nations, and 
individuals, of the certain results of indomitable 
perseverance. Let us trace out its government 
and destinies. ‘The empress—the protoplast of 
this interesting microcosm, the foundress of this 
bustling republic—is an-exaggerated type of the 
duties of its female members. These are pro- 
duced in comparatively small numbers ; they 
perform the proper duties of wives and mothers ; 
they stay at home, feed the children, and attend 
io the nurseries; they mostly perish before 
winter; buta few, more hardy than their fellows, 
endure its cold, and become the perpetuators of 
the race in the ensuing spring. ‘The males, ac- 
cording to the younger Huber, are far more in- 
dustrious than the male bees, or drones, but are 
less active by far than the neuters, or working- 
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wasps. They have the peaceful occupation of 
scavengering the streets : they sweep the floors 
of the terraces and avenues, and diligently carry 
off every particle of rubbish. They also under- 
take the funerals of any deceased companions, 
and speedily cast the dead bodies out of the 
vespiary. On the whole, they are useful mem- 
bers of the community ; and they probably owe 
their permission to live, to their diligence. The 
‘workers’ are the most interesting class: they 
are smaller in size than either male or female 
wasps, but are wonderfully energetic, and inde- 
fatigably laborious. Some are builders and re- 
pairers of the breach; they receive a commis- 
sion to make excursions for building materials ; 
and returning home with their bundles of lint, 
set themselves to the repairs and extension of 
the city. Others are the commissariats: the 
issues of life at home, are intimately connected 
with their expeditions. ‘They roam over fields 
and meadows, frequently catching flies and 
weaker insects, and carrying the game home, often 
with no inconsiderable difficulty. Dr. Darwin 
says he once beheld a curious act of a wasp: it 
had caught a large fly, and in rising with it into 
the air, the breeze caught its wings, and nearly 
wrenched it from the wasp’s clutches. ‘The in- 
sect immediately alighted, and deliberately sawed 
off the wings of its victim, when it was able to 
carry it in safety away. ‘There, was a something 
nobler than instinct in this action; nor is it by 
any means an isolated example of insect sa- 
gacity. Others seek our orchards, select the 
ripest, sweetest fruits, suck their juices, and con- 
vey home the luscious treasure, of which but a 
small portion is for themselves. ‘These foragers 
will even enter and rob beehives. ‘Those that 
tarry at home, in every instance share the spoil. 
Our grocery stores, pastrycooks, and butchers’ 
stalls, are equally attractive to the forager-wasps. 
Surely it is some palliation of the robbery, to re- 
member the claims of hungry kinsfolk, friends, 
and acquaintances, and little ones at home! 
There is no squabbling at their orderly meal- 
times ; no fighting for the ‘lion’s share ;’ each 
expectant insect receives its due portion, and is 
content therewith. ‘I have seen,’ writes the 
fascinating observer Reaumur, ‘a worker, after 
returning home with spoil, on entering the nest, 
quietly perch at the top and protrude a clear dro 
of fluid from its mouth. Several wasps dran 
together from this crystal drop until it was all 
swallowed; then the worker would cause a 
second, and sometimes a third drop to exude, the 
contents of which were distributed in peace to 
other wasps.’ If we have any young readers of 
these entomological sketches, here is a lesson for 
them ! 

The mode of government is republican: there 
is no recognized head, as with the bees; yet an 
amount of even military discipline, and the ut- 
most order, are to be found among the subjects. 
The good of the commonwealth seems to be the 
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are building, each has its own spot, about an 
inch square, assigned to it, as the amount of 
work it is expected to execute. It was an in- 
teresting discovery of Mr. Knight, that wasps 
also have sentinels. These are placed at the 
entrance of the vespiary ; they run gently in and 
out of it, and give immediate notice of the ap- 
proach of danger. To their communications 
alone, does the community give heed ; and on their 
giving the alarm, will issue in angry hosts to 
avenge the injury, and defend their home to the 
death. Sometimes, however, but rarely, intestine 
combats take place; and there are terrific duels 
between the workers, or between a worker and 
a male. This is a bad affair for the latter, as he 
has no sting: his fate is generally to die. 

One of the most striking facts in the natural 
history of the Vespide is the occurrence of an 
annual massacre in October. Then the vespiary 
is indeed a scene of horrible atrocities and pro- 
fuse carnage. ‘The wasps, whose affection for 
their young is generally remarkably strong, 
seem then to be possessed with frenzied rage 
against them. ‘They cease to feed their larve : 
‘they do worse,’ angrily writes Reaumur ; ‘ the 
mothers become implacable murderesses ; they 
drag the helpless larve out of their cells, slay 
them, and scatter them outside the nest, strewing 
the very earth with their dead carcasses. ‘There 
is no compunction: the massacre is universal.’ 
A wise purpose is fulfilled by this apparent 
cruelty, ‘The coming winter would rapidly de- 
stroy, by a far more miserable death, all that are 
killed on this oceasion; and it is a stroke of 
mercy to terminate their suffering by a blow. 
The early frosts destroy the murderers them- 
selves. The scene is now, in truth, altered; 
‘the populous city has become waste, and with- 
out inhabitant,’ saving some one or two females, 
which spend the winter in the depths of the 
vespiary. ‘The complicated galleries, cells, and 
hanging terraces, and the entire framework of the 
nest, are for ever vacated when the female leaves 
them in the spring; and this exquisite specimen 
of insect architecture is abandoned to the de- 
stroying influences of time and accident. These 
interesting features of the history of the Vespide 
are full of subject-matter for our meditation and 
admiration, indicating, so clearly as they do, that 
the « Hand that ms them is divine ;’ yet all 
these marvellous sagacities, contrivances, govern- 
ing principles, present us with but dim and 
broken reflections of the far seeing Wisdom that 
created all things, ‘ and for whose pleasure they 
are and were created.’ 

A few more particulars will make the history 
of this family a little more complete. The pre- 
ceding sketch has dealt only with the common 
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prevailing object of each insect. Ifthe workers | to burrow to a considerable de 


th in ; 

stance. It has the peculiarity ddan = 
or twelve green larve, as food for its on a 
resorts to a curious contrivance to prevent .),,.. 
from moving out of its reach. The horne 
Vespa crabo, selects for its habitation commonly 
some decayed, hollow trunk, where, building it 
nest, it forms a tortuous gallery of entrance. The 
American farmers are said to make use of hom 
nests to destroy domestic flies, hanging ther yy 
in their rooms, where they do not moles; the 
family, but fall entirely upon the flies. Anothe, 
species, the Vespa Britannica, forms a curious 
oval nest, sometimes to be seen hanging from the 
branches of trees. Others form elegant nests, 
like halfopen flowers, with a platform of ¢¢\js 
at the bottom. A foreign species constructs 
beautiful nest, of a substance identical with the 
very finest card-board, suspending it, like , 
watch from a guard-chain, by a ring at the ex. 
tremity of the bough, out of the reach of mop. 
keys. Sometimes these nests grow to an enor. 
mous size. Mr. Westwood states that the 
Zoological Sociéty has one six feet long. A Sout) 
American species of wasp imitates the bee, and 
is a collector of honey. 

Bold as are the Vespide, great as is their {e- 
cundity, they are mercifully kept in check. The 
ichneumon is their ferocious foe; in the West 
Indian islands they are the victims of a parasitic 
plant, which vegetates in their interior; man 
leagues his forces against them; and nature it- 
self, in a deluging season or severe winter, (e- 
stroys thousands, and prevents the plague be- 
coming greater than we are able to bear. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
DRAINAGE IN HOLLAND. 


Few persons have a correct idea of the magni- 
tude and expense of the operations of the Hlol- 
landers, in their attempts to reclaim from the 
dominion of the sea, the land on which this in- 
dustrious and plodding people have built their 
homes. Incessant labour and watchfulness are 
requisite to preserve what they have so success- 
fully accomplished : and it is a natural result of 
his peculiar situation, that the Dutehman should 
be thoroughly at home, in everything connected 
with throwing up dykes, or draining lakes. 

Having, with the aid of their windmills and their 
_ shovels, so energetically and successfully com- 

batted with the billows of the North Sea, it 's 
| not surprising, that latterly, their undertakings 
_ should be still more gigantic and daring, when they 
called to mind the wonderful increase of power 
over the elements, which the steam engine has 
| given them. Accordingly we find them grappling 
in earnest with a powerful arm of the Zuydet 


wasp, Vespa vulgaris. ‘The mason-wasp is aj| Zee, and effectually driving old ocean into the 
solitary insect, and builds its nest in sand and | limits they chose to assign him. The 
brick, being able, by means of its strong mandi-| Haerlem, in the course of the sixteenth century, 
bles, to break off pieces of brick with ease, and! began to assume a very 
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formidable aspect, and 
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threatened, if not arrested in its progress, to 
spread itself over to the sea, and completely de- 
uch North Holland from the district south of the 
Rhine. It was at first but of inconsiderable size ; 
hut the wind swelled its waters and drove them 
from time to time, over the natural bounds, and 
ynited five of the adjoining lakes in one broad 
expanse. At present the lake covers an area of 
seventy square miles, and the works erected to 
prevent its further encroachment on the land, 
require an annual expenditure of twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars. 

The following paragraphs are taken from a 
much more extended article in a late number of 
the Edinburgh Review, on the Drainage and 
Rural Industry of Holland, and will, it is appre- 
hended, prove interesting to some who may not 
have had an opportunity of perusing the original 
article. y 


«Tt was in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when so much was daily occurring to 
animate and inspire the Hollanders, that the 
greatest of their existing drainages were per- 
formed. Without a rival on the seas—possessed 
of twelve hundred large merchant vessels, and 
seventy thousand seamen—building two thousand 
vessels of all sizes in a year, and enriched by 
the prodigious success of their Indian trade, 
there was no attempt to which their spirit was 
unequal—nothing which wealth could accomplish 
that they were unable to achieve. Among the 
remarkable men of this active period was Jan 
Adrianszoon Leeghwater. Born in 1575, in De 
Ryp, a village of North Holland, he early dis- 
tinguished himself as an engineer and mill- 
maker; and in this capacity was employed from 
1608 to 1612 in draining the Beemster—a large 
polder in North Holland, which alone contains 
18,000 acres. He worked also at various times 
as a mill-wright, and as a carver in stone, wood, 
and ivory; he was a skilful mechanician, and 
built clocks and earrioles; he was a professed 
drainer, a land measurer, and was cunning in the 
construction of dykes and sluices. He possessed 
the art (which he exhibited at different times be- 
fore persons of rank, but never revealed) of de- 
seending and remaining for a length of time 
befow the surface of the water—eating, writing, 
and playing on musical instruments the while. 
He visited and was employed in various coun- 
ires—Denmark, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land—and lived to be nearly eighty years of age, 
though the year of his death is not recorded. 

“The suecess which had attended the drainage 
of the North’ Holland polders, suggested to 
Leeghwater the bolder idea of applying a similar 
remedy to the larger sea or lake of Haerlem ;— 
wall in the limits of the lake, pump out its 
waters, and the danger of future encroachment 
will be removed. Accordingly, in 1640, when 
his experience was fully matured, he published 
his ‘Het Haerlemmer Boek ;’ in which he sug- 
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gests that the lake might be economically and 
profitably drained, and details the methods he 
would recommend for successfully aceomplish- 
ing this gigantic work. Occupied as the country 
then was with Spanish wars, the pamphlet of 
Leeghwater attracted considerable attention. It 
went through three editions: but the project 
was one which required time tobe digested; and 
before it had been adequately discussed, there 
came the peace of 1648. 
commercial and political, took place. Many pre- 
vious calculations were now falsified—many pro- 
jects deferred. 
with Louis XIV. and with England, intervened ; 
and the project of Leeghwater was lost sight of 
or forgotten. 


New adjustments, 


Later still, the disastrous wars 


«“ But the success of the steam trials on the 


Zuid plas, and the discussion to which the works 
of Simons and Greve gave rise, lately recalled 
the idea of draining the Haerlem sea, proposed 
and recommended two centuries before. If 


wealth no longer poured into the country so fast 


us when the scheme was first promulgated, the 


work itself, by the progress of art, had now be- 
come infinitely easier. ‘They were offered the 


agency of a new instrument, before which the 


powers of their wind-mills quailed; and the 
most slow and sceptical began to confess, that 
what Leeghwater had so sanguinely pronounced 
to be possible, might now be comprehended 
among the reasonable expectations even of cau- 
tious and calculating men. 

“ The arguments at present advanced in favour 
of the work, comprise one element, which 
Leeghwater himself had been unable to urge 
with equal force. The annual expense of caging 
and confining the waters of the lake, was now 
known by long experience. The practical minds 
of the Hollanders, therefore, were naturally much 
influenced by the statement, that both to keep 
dry and to maintain the dykes around this large 
area, when brought into the state of a polder, 
would not exceed in yearly expense the cost of 
maintaining the existing barrier dykes. 

“ The drainage of the lake was, accordingly, 
resolved upon by the States General. A navigable 
ring canal was begun, we believe in 1840: and 
this, we understand, is now completed. At three 
distant points on the borders of the lake, as many 
monster engines are to be erected. ‘These, it is 
calculated will exhaust the waters, and lay the 
bed of the lake dry, by fourteen months of in- 
cessant pumping; xt a total cost, for machines 
and labour, of £140,000. The expense of main- 
taining the dykes and engines afterwards, will be 
nearly five thousand pounds a year. The cost 
of maintaining the old barrier dykes, amounted, 
as we have already stated, to about the same 
sum. ‘The land to be laid dry is variously esti- 
mated at from fifty to seventy thousand acres. 
Taking the lowest of these estimates, the cost of 
reclaiming, amounts to £3 sterling per imperial 
acre, and that of subsequently maintaining, to two 
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shillings per acre.* Independently, therefore, of | ousness ;’ and in a little preface, she urged 1, 
the other advantages which will attend it, there | importance of endeavouring to appro =m the 
will be an actual money profit from the under- | truths contained in it, with a heart upli aa the 
taking. the blessed Spirit might apply the omen 
“The quantity of water to be lifted is caleu- | concludes, ‘The rapid and ceaseless passing ; at 
lated at abuut a thousand millions of tons. This | of the days and weeks, as well as the ete 7 
would have required a hundred and fourteen | the year, as numbered at the head of each dav'e 
windmills of the largest size stationed at intervals | text, it is hoped may prove a memento of the one 
round the lake, and working for four years, at a | with which time is hastening on, and reming ¥),. 
total cost of upwards of £300,000 ; while at the | reader of the importance of passing it as ae 
same time, after the first exhaustion of the waters | paration for eternity, in the service of God viet 
was completed, the greater number of these mills | for the benefit of mankind.’ As soon as as 
would have been perfectly useless. How wonder- | little work was finished, she began its distriby. 
ful appears the progress of mechanical art!— tion; thousands and thousands did she piv, 
three steam-engines to do the work of one hun- | away, besides multitudes that were otherwis 
dred and fourteen huge mills—in one third of the | circulated. Where have not these little tex; 
time, and at less than one half the cost ! books penetrated, from the monarch’s gilded hia). 
“One of these monster engines—of English | to the felon’s dungeon. 
manufacture—working, poly pus-like, eleven huge “ Many instances of their usefulness came tp 
suckers at the extremity of as many formidable | light, but one only shall be mentioned here. 
arms, has been already erected, and tried at the | ‘T'wo or three years after their publication, a tex; 
southern extremity of the lake in the neighbour- | book, bound in red leather, which she had given 
hood of Leyden. To this first machine, the not | to a little grandson, fell out of his pocket at the 
ungrateful name of ‘THe Leecuwater has been | Lynn Mart, where he had gone to visit the lions, 
given. Vain honours we pay at last to the | He was a very little boy, and much disconcerted 
memory of men whose minds were too forward | at the loss of his book, for his name was in jr, 
and too capacious for their time—who were de-|and that it was the gift of his grandmother, 
nied by their contemporaries the few kind words | written by herself. The transaction was almost 
of sympathy which would have done so much to | forgotten, when nearly a year afterwards, the 
comfort, sustain, and strengthen them ! clergyman of a parish, about eight miles from 
« ‘The annual drainage of the lake is calculated | Lynn, gave the following history of the lost book. 
at fifty-four millions of tons, of which twenty | He had been sent for to the wife of a man, living 
millions will require in some seasons to be lifted | on a wild common at the outskirts of his parish, 
in the course of one or two months. Had our | a notorious character, between a poacher and a 
railway undertakings not sprung up to rival or | rat catcher. ‘The wife no better than himself. 
excel it, we should have unhesitatingly claimed |'The message was brought to the clergyman, by 
for this work, the praise of being the boldest | the medical man who attended her, and who 
effort of civil engineering in modern times.” afier describing her as being most strangely 
—— altered, added * you will find the lion become a 
For Friends’ Review. | lamb,’ and so it proved; she, who had been wild 
ELIZABETH FRY. and rough, whose language had been violent, and 
I find in the London Friend some extracts | her conduct untamed, lay on a bed of exceeding 
from the second volume of the Memoirs of this suffering, humble, patient, and resigned 
remarkable woman, which is now in press in| «Her child had picked up the text book and 
this city. The following passages possess much | carried it home as lawful spoil. Curiosity, or 
interest. I trust the correspondent who furnish- | some feeling put into her heart by Him without 
ed the review of the first volume of these me- | whose leave a sparrow falleth not to the ground, 
moirs will shortly gratify many of your readers | had induced her to read it; the word had been 
by resuming his pen. C. | blessed to her, and her understanding opened to 
“She had long felt the difficulty of young | receive the gospel of truth. She could not de- 
people general!y, and of older ones in active life, | scribe the process, but the results were there. 
possessing themselves of any scriptural instruc- | Sin had in her sight become hateful ; blasphemy 
tions, before commencing the employments of the | was po longer heard from her lips. She drew 
dav. from under her pillow, ‘her precious book,’ her 
« Amidst her numerous avocations, she found |‘ dear little book,’ which had ‘taken away the 
time to select a passage of scripture for every | fear of death.’ She died soon aiterwards, filled 
day in the year. She endeavoured to combine | with joy and hope in believing ; having in these 
in it, that which is ‘ profitable for doctrine, for detached portions of scripture, been directed : a 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righte- Saviour, all-sufficient to bear her heavy burden 
of guilt, and present her, clad in His own spot- 
shears th ake, eat weve tt tat igh conn before the hone of od» 
only 45,000 acres, and the cost of reclaiming is still “ Upon my return home to Dagenham t 9 
about £3 an acre. day week, in the pony chair, with little Edmun¢ 
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HISTORY OF GUTTA PERCHA. 

We find the following in the London News, 
respecting this curious and useful article, which 
was first introduced into this country, as an arti- 
cle of manufacture by S. ‘T. Armstrong. 

This substance is of recent introduction to 
England, and was first brought under the notice 
of the Society of Arts in the autumn of 1843. 
The history of its discovery is thus given by 
Dr. Montgomerie : 

“ While at Singapore, in 1842, I, on one oc- 
casion, observed in the hands of a Malayan 
woodsman, the handle of a parang made of a 
substance which appeared quite new to me. 
My curiosity was excited, and, on inquiry, I 
found it was made of the Gutta Percha, and that 
it could be moulded into any form, by simply 
dipping it into boiling water until it was heated 
throughout, when it becomes plastic as clay, 
and, when cold, regained unchanged its original 
hardness and rigidity. I immediately possessed 
myself of the article, and desired the man to 
fetch me as much more of it as he could get. On 
making some experiments with it, I at once dis- 
covered that, if procurable in large quantities, it 
would become extensively useful.”’ The disco- 
very was communicated to the Medical Board 
of Calcutta, and subsequently to the Society of 
Arts in London. 

Sir W. J. Hooker states the tree from which 
Gutta Percha is procured, to belong to the natu- 
ral order sapotacea, found in abundance in the 
Island of Singapore, and in some dense forests 
at the extremity of the Malayan peninsula. 
Mr. Brook reports the tree to be called “ Niato”’ 
by the Sarawak people, but they are not ac- 
quainted with the properties of the sap; itatiains 
a considerable size, even as large as six feet in 
diameter; is plentiful in Sarawak, and most pro- 
bably all over the island of Borneo. The tree 
is stated to be one of the largest in the forests in 
which it is found. The timber is too loose and 
open for building purposes: but the tree bears 
a fruit which yields a concrete oil, used for food. 

Gutta Percha is contained in the sap and 
milky juice, which quickly coagulates on expo- 
sure to the air; from twenty to thirty pounds 
being the average produce of one tree. For 
collecting the sap, the trees are felled, barked, 
and left dry and useless, so great is the demand 
for the Gutia, the importation of which already 
reaches many hundred tons annually. Hence 
the fores:s will soon be cleared of the Gutta 
trees; whereas it is believed that a constant and 
moderate supply might be secured by incisions 
in the bark, as in the case of caoutchouc, 

‘The Gutta is recei.ed in straps, or in rolls of 
thin layers. It is first freed from impurities by 
kneading in hot water, when it is left soft and 
plastic and of a whitish grey colour. 

When thus prepared, the Gutta has many 
curious properties. Be'ow the temperawre of 
50 degrees, it is as hard as wood, but it will 


there was a severe thunder storm the 
rt of the way : but I felt quite easy to 



































Garneys 


ee 2 through it. But when I arrived at the 


*hequers Inn, I thought another storm was 
ing. and went in. We had been there but a 
- minutes, when we saw a bright flash of 
chess followed instantaneously by a tremen- 
ia clap of thunder ; upon being asked whether 
| was alarmed, I said that I certainly was, and 
jd not doubt that an accident had happened 
gear tO US. My dear husband who was in it, 
yrived safely, but in a few minutes a young 
nan was carried in dead, struck with the light- 
sing, in a field close by. I felt our escape ; yet 
«ij| more the awful situation of the young man, 
yho was a sad character; he had been at 
he Meeting at Beacontree Heath. ‘This awful 
event produced a very serious effect in the neigh- 
bourhood, so much so, that we believed it right 
invite all the relations of the young man, (a 
bad set) and the other young men of the neigh- 
bourhood to meet us in the little Methodist 
meeting house, which ended in one more rather 
lange public meeting. ‘The event and circum- 
stances altogether made it very solemn; it ap- 
peared to seta seal to what had passed before 
in our other meetings. My belief is, that they 
have had a stirring effect in this neighbourhood, 
but they have been very humbling to me; the 
whole event of this young man’s awful death 
has much confirmed me in the belief, that our 
concern was a right one, and tended to prepare the 
minds of the people to profit by such a lesson.” 


LUTHER ON REGENERATION. 

Inasermon on John v. 1-15, Luther phara- 
phrases our Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, 
in the following manner, thus giving his own 
views of that vital doctrine of which Nicodemus 
was ignorant. 

The thing is not to do new works, but first to 
be new; not otherwise to live, but otherwise to 
be born. It will not do for any man to put the 
doing before the being, to set the fruits before or 
ona level with the root. ‘The tree must be first 
made new, and the root good and perfect; and 
then will the fruits be good also. It is not the 
hand, the foot, or the work of either of them, 
which is to be altered, but the whole person. 

“That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” Here 
are two clear sayings by which he casts to the 
ground the Pharisees’ dream of a natural new 
birth; and in the first part passes a short, bold, 
weighty, and terrible sentence upon all men as 
they are by nature; by which it is concluded, 
that the doctrine and the works of the law, which 
min ean perform by following it, will ne er 
make a man free from sin. or just before God ; 
becuse the nature is not altered by them, but 
remains as before. By them, therefore, can no 
man come to the kingdom of God or obtain 
eterual life, 
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soon receive an indentation from the finger nail. 
When softened in hot water, it may easily be 
cut and moulded ; and it will harden, as it cools, 
to its former rigidity; and it may be softened 
and hardened any number of times without in- 
jury to the material. Unlike caoutchouc, it has 
little elasticity ; but it has such tenacity that a 
slip, one-eighth of an inch in substance, sustained 
42 lbs. weight, and only broke with a pressure 
of 56 lbs. When drawn out it remains without 
contracting. 

In solution, Gutta Percha is applied, like 
caoutchouc, for water-proofing cloth. It is 
likewise used for numerous purposes for which 
leather is used; in mastics, cements, &c. In 
short, it promises to become as important an 
article of commerce as caoutchouc itself. 

The name is a pure Malayan one; gutta, 
meaning the gum, or concrete juice of the plant, 
and percha, the particular tree from which this 
is procured. The ch is not pronounced hard like 
a k. but like the ch in the English name of the 
fish perch. It has been suggested to Dr. Mont- 
gomerie, that the Gutta Percha would be useful 
in stopping decayed teeth. 

In February last, the London company, in 
connection with the East India company, took 
measures to stop the felling of the trees, and at 
an expense of some ten or twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, introduced the mode of tapping 
the trees, and drawing the sap, the same as 
caoutchoue is drawn, and in this way it is all 
gathered, and all Gutta Percha, or Gutta Tuban, 
collected in that country, must pass through the 
hands of the Rajahs to the merchant. 


WAR AND PEACE—A CONTRAST. 
EFFECT OF WAR. 


The bill now under consideration by Congress, 
proposing to add ten regiments to the army, will, 
should it pass, make our force in Mexico amouut 
to 70,000 men, which, at an expense of $1000 a 
man, will make the cost $70,000,600 per annum. 
To this it may be added, that of the 70,000 
men, at least 10,000 will probably be cut off by 
vomito and other diseases, or killed in the open 
conflict of arms, and by private assassinations ; 
and for those who thus die, there is not even 
the consolation that they have fallen in a good 
cause, as the enemies against whom they are 
contending, are not only weak and feeble, but 
are fighting in defence of their own soil. Mean- 
while the country at home is involved in all sorts 
of trouble: its business becomes deranged: its 
citizens suffer vicissitudes and loss: its morals 
and religion are exposed to serious shocks ; and 
even the safety of its political institutions are 
jeoparded. So much for war. 


EFFECT OF PEACE. 


Suppose the $70,000,000 which this army 
will cost in a single year, were applied to inter- 
nal improvements, what would be the result? 
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Estimating that it would cost $10,00 
for making slack water navigation o 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, for Steambo, 
of 800 tons burthen, then 3000 miles of a 
three rivers—say 600 feet fall in each, at $10,005 
a foot—would make $18,000,000 outlay. ene 
this would give employment to 60,000 person: 
for a whole year. “i 
Railroads in a level country cost about $29 py, 
a mile, with a consumption of iron of 109 . 
per mile. Thus 2600 miles of railroad mish 
be constructed for $52,000,000 ; giving employ. 
ment to about 175,000 hands for a whole Vear 
and consuming 260,000 tons of iron. And al 
this without vomito or other fatal diseases. 
without the horrid butcheries that accompany 
war, but on the contrary, the labour performed 
in a healthy climate, among friends and neioh. 
bours. Es 
But suppose these 3000 miles of slackwate, 
and 2600 miles of railroad, costing together oy\y 
the $70,000,000, which our army will cost in 3 
single year, should require for their construction 
seven years, surely the sum of $10,000,000 per 
annum will be less seriously felt as a burden, 
while it is all expended at home, than the other 
will be which will principally be carried abroad, 
And when it is remembered that in the latter 
case the country will prosper: that morals and 
religion will be promoted, and our institutions be 
strengthened, Congress cannot hesitate as to the 
choice it should make between the issues of War 
and Peace.—JWVorth American & U. 8. Gazette. 
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From the Journal of Commerce 
MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 

On Friday, Dec. 25th, 1846, at about2 P. M. 
a noise was heard in the environs of Mindethal, 
(Germany,) in a circumference of at least Is 
leagues in diameter, resembling in the first in- 
stance a distant cannonade. After twenty almos' 
uniform discharges, this noise changed to 1 
rumbling, the sound of which strikingly re- 
sembled that of a kettle drum, and ended with 
sounds like those of distant trumpets. ‘The 
whole phenomenon lasted about three minutes, 
and was heard in the same manner throughou! 
the entire district. Every auditor imagined thai 
he heard a noise over his own head, but nothing 
was seen explanatory of the phenomenon. | 
the village of Schoenenberg, however, west 0! 
Mindethal, several persons discovered above the 
houses a black ball rapidly descending, and 3 
man saw this fall into a garden. ‘The news 0! 
the event soon spréad abroad, and all the u 
habitants, abandoning their firesides and family 


| festivities, ran to the spot pointed out. ‘They 


found an opening in the earth which emitted * 


|sulphurous vapor. On digging with great zeal, 


a stone was discovered two feet below the su 
face, in the form of an irregular truncated py 
mid, with four narrow lateral surfaces, and 3 fifth 
somewhat wider. ‘The base is smooth enovgh. 
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The summit is prismatic, and the corners are 
rounded. It weighs almost eight kilograms. 


{;s dimensions are eight inches in height, seven | 


n breadth, and three in thickness. The fracture 
'; greenish-white, spotted with white, and several 
-rystallized metallic fragments were noticed 
ypon its surface, especially some octahedral 
erystals of iron, which attracted the magnet. 
‘The above is the account given of the phe- 
nomena to the editor of the Augsburgh Ga- 
zette. A body of similar composition is described 
by M. Arago, in acommunication to the Academy 
of Sciences, that fell in a district in France in 
1941, and was heard a great distance ; and the 
sound which followed the last of the several ex- 
plosions was quite musical. ‘That learned as- 
onomer denominated this extraordinary sound, 
the music of the spheres. A large stone was 
seen to fall, and was exhumed from the field 
while yet warm. Fragments of this body were 
scattered in a path fifteen miles wide and sixty 
miles long. I have detailed and particular ac- 
counts of three other aerolites which have fal- 
len to the earth the present year. E. M. 


GOOD FOR A GOOSE. 


At the flour mills of ‘Tuberakeena, near Clon- 
nel, while in possession of the late Mr. Newbold, 
there was a goose, which, by some accident was 
left solitary, without mate or offspring, gander 
or goslings. Now it happened, as is common, 
that the miller’s wife had set a number of duck- 
eggs under a hen, which in due time were incu- 
baied; and of course the ducklings, as soon as 
they came forth, ran with natural instinct to the 
water, and the hen was in a sad pucker—her 
maternity urged her to follow the brood, and 
her selfishness disposing her to keep on dry 
land. In the meanwhile up sailed the goose, 
and with a noisy gabble, which probably, being 
interpreted, meant, Leave them to my care, she 
swam up and down with the ducklings; and 
when they were tired with their aquatic excur- 
sion, she consigned them to the care of the hen. 
Thenext morning, down came again the ducklings 
to the pond, and there was the goose waiting for 
them, and there stood the hen in her great flus- 
tration. On this occasion we are not at all sure 
that the goose invited the hen—observing her 
maternal trouble—but it ts a fact that she being 
near the shore, the hen jumped on her back, and 
there sat, the ducklings swimming, and the goose 
and hen after them, up and down the pond. And 
this was not a solitary event: day after day the 
hen was seen on board the goose, attending the 
ducklings up and down, in perfect contentedness 
and good humour; numbers of people coming 
to witness the circumstance, which continued 
until the ducklings, coming to days of discretion, 
required no longer the joint guardianship of the 
goose and hen.— Otway on the Intel. of Domes- 
tic Animals. 
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A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


A visitor once went to a Sabbath school at 
oston, where he saw a boy and a girl on one 
seat, who were brother and sister. In a moment 
of thoughtless passion the little boy struck his 
sister. ‘The little girl was provoked, and raised 
her hand to return the blow. Her face showed 
that rage was working within, and her clenched 
fist was aimed at her brother, when her teacher 
caught her eye. “Stop, my dear,” said she, 
“you had much better kiss your brother than to 
strike him.” The look and the word reached 
her heart. Her hand dropped. She threw her 
arms round his neck and kissed him. ‘The boy 
was moved. He could have stood against a 
blow, but he could not withstand a sister’s kiss. 
He compared the provocation he had given her 
with the return she had made, and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. This affected the sis- 
ter, and with her little handkerchief she wiped 
away his tears. But the sight of her kindness 
only made him ery the faster ; he was completely 
subdued. Her teacher then told the children 
always to return a kiss for a blow, and they 
would never get any more blows. If men and, 
women, families and communities, and nations, 
would act on this principle, this world would 
almost cease to be a vale of tears; “ nation would 
not lift up the sword against nation, neither 
would they learn war any more.”—Youth’s 


Cabinet. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE WINTER STARS. 


Sweet is the light 
Of a summer’s night, 
When the modest stars so mildly beam ; 
*Tis fair to view 
On the waters blue 
Their silvery lustre gleam. 
Soft from the sky 
As an angel’s eye 
Fach tranquil orb looks meekly down : 
But the Winter Stars 
Are strong like Mars, 
And tell of the victor’s crown! 


The groups that come 
With the Harvest Home, 

And rise with the yellow harvest-moon, 
Pensive they look 
On the murmuring brook 

Where the withered leaves are strewn : 
Dim through tears 
And hopeless fears, 

Pale Autumn, how they weep with thee! 
But Winter hoary 
Puts on in glory 

Their glittering panoply ! 


The songs of the spheres 
To listening ears 
Are heard in Sammer’s twilight bower ; 
Then the starry plain 
Hath a lute-like strain, 
But Winter’s a voice of power. 
Now a seraph each urn 
Doth fill, and they burn 
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With Faith’s clear altar-fires, to show 
To the faded earth 
That a wintry dearth 

Can only come below ! 


The year’s long night 
To the soul is bright 
With the joys of Hope’s immortal morrow,— 
And they’re oft’nest seen 
In the skies serene 
By the upturned eye of sorrow; 
Birds that stay 
On the leafless spray, 
And flowers that slumber the snows beneath, 
And the flaming cars 
Of the Winter Stars, 


The mourner chiefly seeth! E. B. 


HYMN TO MONT BLANC. 


Few of us, I apprehend, who have been only par- 
tially introduced to the wild scenery of some of our 
mountainous districts, would hesitate to acknowledge 
that our conceptions of nature’s great Author have 
been elevated and expanded by the contemplation of 
Him in these manifestations of his power; in these 
evidences of the vastness of that machinery; of the 
uncontrollable character of the elements brought into 
action, and employed in the production of our beautiful 
world. Wecan, therefore, readily sympathise in some 
measure with the outburst of poetic feeling, indicated 
in the following lines, written originally in German, 
and entitled ““Chamouny at Sunrise.” I know not 


who rendered them into English, but their true spirit 
would appear to have been infused into the trans- 
lator, as he thus bowed to ‘‘nature in her loftiest mood,” 
and should they please the editor of Friends’ Review 
as they have gratified me, he will send them up to his 
P. 


printer. 

Out of the deep shade of the silent fir-grove, 
Trembling I survey thee, mountain-head of eternity, 
Dazzling, blinding summit, from whose vast height 
My dim'y-perceiving spirit, floats into the Everlasting. 


Who sank the pillar deep in the lap of earth 
Which, for past centuries, fast props thy mass up ? 
Who uptowered, high in the vault of ether, 
Mighty and bold, thy beaming countenance ? 


Who poured you from on high, out of eternal winter’s 
realm, 

O jagged streams, downward with thunder noise ? 

And who bade aloud with the Almighty voice, 

** Here shall rest the stiffening billows?” 


Who marks out there the path for the morning star ? 
Who wreaths with blossoms the skirt of eternal frost ? 
To whom, wild Arveiron,* in terrible harmonies, 
Rolls up the sound of thy tumult of billows ? 


Jehovah! Jehovah! crashes in the bursting ice! 
Avalanche-thunders roll it in the cleft downward ; 
Jehovah ! it rustles in the bright tree-tops ; 

It whispers murmuring in the purling silver brook. 


The number of persons in Indiana unable to read 
and write bears as large a proportion to the entire 
populat ion as is found in any other free State. 
There is howeverone county in that State eminently 
free from the reproach of ignorance. Wayne coun- 
ty, with an adult population of 9,349, contains but 
42 who are unable to read and write. This county 
is settled principally by members of the Society of 
Friends, a society which does not tolerate the sup- 
position that ignorance is bliss, and takes especial 


care to educate its children —Lewisville ournal. 


*A river having iis source at the foot of Moot Bianc. 
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Concress.—In the Senate, the discussion o 
Ten Regiment Bill continues to be the pr;. 
business. Downs, of Louisiana, Doug! 
nois, and Sevier, of Arkansas, have 
favour of the bill, and Bell, of Teunessee. ».., 
it. In the House, on the 31st ult. J. R. Ga: 
moved the following resolution: “ Resolyed 1 ~ 
a select committee of five members be apn... 
to inquire into and report to this House. Siete 
the slave trade is carried on within the Distric:_ 
Columbia ; if so, by what legal authority jt jc 
tained, and whether any modification of the ey... 
ing acts of Congress on that subject is exped ey, 
at thistime.”’ A motion to lay this on the tab), 
was defeated by a vote of ayes 81, nays 91, 4 
H. Stephens, of Georgia, expressing a wish to do. 
bate the resolution ; it was laid over. The sb. 
ject of the reference of the President’s messav» 
which as been before the House for several weeks, 
was finally disposed of on the 3d inst. 


rir Cina 
a8s, of [' 


Spoken jy 


Mexico.—The last report from Mexico is th: 
the Mexican commissioners had submitted a pla: 
of a treaty of peace, which had beer transmitte 
to Washington for the consideration of our Govern. 
ment. It is said that a fresh outbreak had occyr. 
red in California. 


Kentucky Leoistature.—Mr. Craven—judic.. 
ary—reported a bill for the benefit of William 
Bowens, a man of colour; read. 

Mr. Craven stated that this was a yellow man, 
now living in Virginia, who owns some land in 
Morgan County. The committee had the evidence 
of men in whom they placed implicit conndence 
that the petitioner is a man of good character, is a 
mechanic by trade, and is industrious ; the whole 
neighbourhood, within five miles of his land. desire 
his removal and settlement there, and they have 
petitioned this House in his behalf. Where his 
land is situated there is not, for six miles around 
a single slave ; the country is sparsely populated, 
and they desire the petitioner to moVe amoug them 
for his mechanical] skill. 

Mr. Towles looked upon the class of free negroes 
as only fit for felons; he, too, thought the United 
States Constitution was such that this negro could 
not be kept out of the State if he should appeal to 
the judicial tribunals of the land. He was a strong 

ro-slavery man, and that so long as there wasa 
black skin among us, a state of subjection is his 
only proper state; but the community in which be 
is to setile is in favour of the passage of this law 
and therefore he hoped that it would pass. 

Mr. Granger was opposed to allowing hm to 
come into the State on all grounds, and especially 
because he isamechanic. The great curse of our 
Siate is the want of mechanics. and it is because 
we have black mechanics among us, with which 
white mechanics will not work or associate, anc 
by admitting the black we place a barrier to_ the 
increase of the white. Is there no mechanic in 
this neighbourhood ? If there is not, and they 
have employment for one, let them get one thats 
white. He was opposed to bringing or admitting 
into the State free blacks, and especially was be 
opposed to admitting black mechanics to compete 
with our free white citizens. 

Mr Gaines moved to lay the bill upon the table, 
and as he should corsider it a test quest.on, be 
called for the yeas and nays—carried, 70 to 11. 





